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what horror the conduct of the German Government has 
filled us. 

We feel, therefore, that it is necessary in the interests 
of the future peace of the world and in the interests of 
neutral nations, as well as our own, that Germany should 
he defeated in this war, and so defeated that the prestige 
and power of this military caste be utterly discredited, 
so that they may not again be able to hurry their people 
into war as they did in 1914. 

What we look forward to and what we desire to work 
for along with you after the war is ended and a treaty of 
peace has been signed is the establishment of a combi- 
nation of peace-loving nations, which will insist that 
all disputes between States shall be referred to an impar- 
tial arbitration or conciliation, and that no resort to 
arms be permitted till these specific methods have been 
used. You in America have recently established a 
League to Enforce Peace which advocates this plan, and 
we are grateful to Mr. Taft and the other eminent states- 
men who have joined him in this good work. We are 
rejoiced to see that it has been cordially approved by the 
President and also by Mr. Hughes, and I feel sure it has 
the sympathy and approval of your Society, which has 
done so much excellent work for peace in the past. 
America can render no greater service to the future of 
the world than by exerting her powerful influence toward 
delivering it from this oldest and greatest of the scourges 
that have afflicted mankind. 



A SOLDIER AGAINST CONSCRIPTION 

Furnished by the American Union Against 
Militarism 

CONSCRIPTION proscribed and derided by a soldier in 
the United States Army, the caste system in the 
Army scored as only an initiate could score it, and the 
whole artificial movement for "universal service" blown 
up from the inside by an officer of good repute and evi- 
dent moral courage — this was the unusual experience 
accorded the Senate subcommittee which has been hold- 
ing hearings on the Chamberlain Compulsory Service 
Bill. It was the testimony of Major William C. Harllee, 
of the United States Marine Corp, which courageously 
broke through the timid silence which, in both Army 
and Navy, has marked the attitude of the rank and file 
toward General Leonard Wood's propaganda for univer- 
sal military service. Had a "pacifist" dared to say half 
the things which Major Harllee bluntly said there would 
have been a riot ! 

Not the least enjoyable feature of the affair was the 
evident amazement of the representatives of the Amer- 
ican Union Against Militarism, who found some, if not 
all, of their arguments against compulsory service stated 
by the major with a vigor equal to their own and a 
range of technical information which they could not 
hope to acquire. 

Major Harllee's military record accounts in part for 
the unusual capacity he displayed for getting and stat- 
ing the point of view of the enlisted man. He enlisted 
in the volunteers during the Spanish-American war, 
serving as a private, corporal, sergeant, and first ser- 
geant during the Philippine insurrection. He was a 
cadet at West Point for two years, and after a period in 



civil life entered the Marine Corp, where he rose rapidly 
to his present profession. He is vice-president of the 
National Eifie Association and an ardent propagandist 
for volunteer training. 

"Our present military institution violates some of our 
best American traditions," declared the major. "Purge 
it of the distasteful things, make it businesslike, adopt 
in it accepted methods, and you will find thousands of 
willing men — ^more than you can take care of — for mili- 
tary training. They are not willing to enter it now, and 
I interpret that as a protest against our methods and 
not as any indication that American manhood is on the 
decline. 

"There is nothing pusillanimous about the American 
people," he.went on. "They have not lost their military 
virtue. They don't need a system bolstered up by courts, 
jails, and military constabularies to bring them to a 
proper preparation for national defense. When you have 
brought the military system in harmony with things 
American, you will find a different attitude toward it 
and no necessity whatever for such drastic measures as 
compulsory or universal military service. 

"Our military institution is not an American product. 
We borrowed it from England and continental Europe — 
from countries where there are only two classes of men : 
gentlemen and common men — and our system today re- 
flects faithfully the social conditions which prevailed 
when the system was first adopted. The ofBcers came 
from the gentlemen class ; the enlisted men represent the 
common caste. The system fitted such a social struc- 
ture, but it does not fit America. 

"American army law recognizes today two separate 
and distinct classes of men in our military service. They 
are absolutely distinct. There is a line of cleavage be- 
tween them. Now, pride and self-respect are the very 
best elements of military character. Caste crushes them 
both. Napoleon destroyed caste because he saw that it 
injured the business. The impulse toward democracy 
which the French Revolution gave the French Army has 
never reached the American regular establishment from 
top to bottom. 

"There was no caste in the Confederate Army nor in 
the citizen Army of the United States during the 60 's. 
Why should we breed it now in our barracks and expect 
our Army to serve as a model for citizen soldiery? 

"The thing above all others which prevents men from 
entering the military service is the oath of enlistment. 
It is an oath of bondage. Any other employer who con- 
tracted with his men on this basis would be guilty of 
peonage — a felony under the law of the nation which 
practices it itself. In my experience in recruiting I 
found men profoundly unwilling to subscribe to such an 
oath. It is not fair to ask men unfamiliar with the 
military establishment to enter into such an agreement, 
and it is not necessary. There is an instinct in young 
men which makes them aspire to be soldiers. There are 
thousands upon thousands of them who would be de- 
lighted to serve if they could do it under honorable and 
self-respecting conditions. Look at the men who flocked 
to Plattsburgh. They wanted training, but they did not, 
in time of peace, want to subscribe to an oath of bond- 
age. Who can blame them for it? 

"Unhappy or dissatisfied men are of no earthly use to 
a military body. It is a much better policy to let them 
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go and then investigate the cause and seek the remedy. 
I am absolutely opposed to universal service or compul- 
sory service or any kind of service except that which is 
rendered by willing men. I am opposed to it because 
dumb, driven cattle cannot be taught or trained. The 
Persians had universal service; the Greeks did not. It 
is not the size of your host, but the qualty of it which 
adds luster to an army. Unwilling men burden armies, 
eat its substance, tax the people to death, retard its 
action, and give it panic. Even if there were enough 
jails and federal constabularies to enforce universal 
service without riots among a free people, it would not 
be good business to do it. The profession of arms ought 
to be honorable, spared from contamination by mouldy 
and hull calf." 

The major's remarks about the conventionalities of 
military training interested the committee deeply. 

"There is nothing subtle about real military training," 
he said, "though there may be plenty about conventional 
military training. It does not require years to train a 
soldier — for fighting. The individual instruction is 
simple. It can be done in weeks. With the proper ma- 
chinery developed it can be done in less time than any 
army can cross the Atlantic. It was done in the volun- 
teer regiments which went to the Philippines in '99. It 
is done in the Marine Corp all the time. It was done 
well at Plattsburgh in a month. To cook, to bivouac, to 
march, to move from column of march into line of fight, 
to dig, to shoot, to give first-aid treatment — these are 
the salient points of a real soldier's instruction. Yet 
these are not features practiced in conventional army 
life in the barracks. 

"The art of living afield and the art of handling men 
afield are not learned in the barracks. Compare your 
mental picture of life and conditions at barracks with 
}^our mental picture of life in the trenches anywhere in 
Europe today or life in the armies in this country in the 
'60's. Do you see any similarity? 

"Conventional military training nowadays seems to 
rim to getting into a camp with tents. Lee's army had 
no tents, neither did Napoleon's, and I venture to say 
that you will find but few tents in Europe today — armies 
which cannot live afield without tents are not armies; 
they are camping parties. Caesar tells us that the Gauls 
did not sleep imder a roof for seven years. Any army 
which intends to move cannot -encumber itself with 
tents — and living in tents is not real training." 

Then he outlined rapidly his suggestions for "real pre- 
paredness," the mobilization on a volunteer basis each 
year for six months' training of the youths of the coun- 
try. No one should take the training who did not desire 
to and no one should be held who wanted to quit. Those 
who quit before the course of intensive training was over 
simply forfeited their pay; that was all. After one 
month's individual training, the major would send the 
different parts of the army afield in bivouac and on the 
march, assembling with other bodies forming larger 
bodies, and gradually moving toward the government 
reservations, where actual armies instead of imaginary 
armies would operate against each other — a sort of sub- 
limated Plattsburgh. 

"An army thus afield," said the major, "would accu- 
mulate field habits instead of barrack habits. It woidd 
furnish the staff an opportunity to cater to actual armies 



and discover their habits and needs. The discipline 
which such an experience would give men, the discipline 
of intelligent and willing cooperation, is the only disci- 
pline that is worth anything. 

"The true discipline is not the kind that reduces a 
man to the level of a horse, teaches him to obey and do 
what he is told, that breeds within him a fear of his 
superior officers and of the law. Such a discipline will 
not serve you in time of danger. 

"Eeal discipline, even from the military point of view, 
is the discipline which comes from comradeship and 
community of interest. Active armies are always disci- 
plined; idle bodies are never so." 

The speaker's comments on the existing military ma- 
chine interested the committee. 

"If war should come now the most serious problem 
would not be the lack of numbers, the lack of men able 
to bear arms with credit to themselves. The most serious 
problem would come from the necessity of working off 
the dead wood which rises to the top of the military 
service by the passage of time, the elimination of the 
men who are entrenched by law, but who are unaccus- 
tomed to the habits of active armies. The development 
of new leaders and the casting off of the old were the 
real problems of the war of the 60's. Why not develop 
leaders now by each year organizing simply and without 
legalistic red tape armies for active field service? 

"The profession of armies is my profession. What I 
have said has not been said in hostility, but in a desire 
to point out the only course which, in my judgment, will 
bring the profession into closer friendship with the 
people of our country." 



WAR AND THE RACE 

By WILL IRWIN 

IT TAKES a long time usually for a new idea to get 
itself fixed in the minds of the nations. In the nor- 
mal course of events the sound and original thinker is 
fortunate, very fortunate, if he can look forward to im- 
planting his idea in two or three generations. But in 
the short period between July, 1914, and June, 1916, 
a new idea, hardly considered before the war, has taken 
hold of the more civilized nations of western Europe. 
A tiny germ of thought has grown into a full-fledged 
tree. What only a -few advanced scholars knew before, 
the people of the workshops, the cottages, and the farms 
know now. 

It is this: War doesn't pay, can never pay again, 
because of its effect on human breeding. It will weaken 
toward the vanishing point any breed of men that ever 
undertakes it again. Expressed in the language of the 
schools, it is a backward step in evolution. I have 
talked war with British officers and British Tommies, 
with English ladies of fashion and with English house- 
wives, with French deputies and French cabmen, with 
French dressmakers and French mondaines, and in all 
minds alike I find the same idea fixed. What is to be- 
come of the French race and the British race — yes, and 
the German race — if this thing keeps up ? 

All of which was a new, obscure, and perhaps rather 
discredited theory before the war. It was seldom put 
forward as an argument to prove the folly of warfare. 



